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From the Columbian Star. 
PRIDE. 

There is no passion on earth stronger or more 
prevalent, than-pride. In some cases, it is not to | 
be deprecated; but in nearly all the concerns of 
life, it has a fearfal and destructive ascendency. 
The pride of the world, is generally founded .on 
mammon ;—it is not the laudable pride* of being 
distinguished in mind or character ;—it is the ab- 
sorbing pride of gold—it weighs down the spirits of 
the humble by overbearance, and crushes'the aspi- 
rations of him who has nothing to recominend him 
but his genius or his good name. It is perhaps a 
sickening view of the world, to note the prevalence 
of such an evil, but it is a true one, nevertheless; 
and ability and reputation are more borne down, 
and their development prevented, by the pride of 
man, arising from the magic of a full purse and 
pocket, than from any other cause whatever. The 
same man who will pass a poor friend by in the 
street, and scarcely deign to notice him, although 
he may possess the very essence of all that makes 
human nature respectable, will fawn and smile up- 
ma rich dolt. There is much of this spirit, we 
regret to say, among professing Christians, from 
whom better things are to be expected ;—and there 
isreason to believe that it will long continue to be so. 
The fault is one of magnitude ; and notwithstand- 
ing the pretenstons of many to humility, a close ex- 
inination will show that they exhibit much less of 
hat quality, than they actually possess. 

To the young in years it presents a most perni- 
tious example, which aftertime cannot but discever; 
udwhich, even in early life, they are prone to fol- 
low. They will shun companions of merit and of 
worth, because they do not happen to possess so 
much of the riches—the passing treasures of a 
changing world. ‘I'his creates a kind of dissatis- 
faction on the part of those companions, which re- 
sults in distrust and enmity; and retards or com- 
pletely checks the growth of every friendly feeling 
or congenial sentiment. So many instances have 
fillen under my observation, that the truth of the 
subject appears as clear to me as the noon-day sun. 
talso gives rise to the basest ingratitude; for 
whoever these proud people choose to smile upon, 
the persons who are the receivers of the smile, soon 
give the slip to their old companions; become ser- 
tile to those, who, from interested motives, have 
tdinitted them into their coterie; while a corres- 
ponding contempt for former tried companions, also 
finds a place in the bosom of the aspirant. Abject- 
) bowing to those who are above himself, he is led 
) the same principle to scorn those whe are be- 
lw him ; and he is consequently regarded as a tool 
ofone party, and is despised by the other. _ I have 
‘case exactly in point, which I think it may not 
amiss to relate. 

John Vanderspigel was the son of an honest old 
utch farmer, in Bucks county; and was from his 
boyhood counted one of the most ungainly beings 
‘nd one of the greatest simpletons in the country 
fund. The ladies sneered, and the young men 
‘ughed at him outright. He was generally known 
) the name of prounsing John. Besides being ex- 
‘eding silly, he had the knack of being imperti- 
Peat and disagreeable. I remember well the peri- 
“when we attended school together: I have as- 
ised him in his drawling recitations by whispered 
romptings, more times than one; and I have ob- 
tred him deceive the teacher, by marking down 





















% declension of nouns in the palm of his hand. I 
* All kinds of pride are sinful. Eps. 





wrote all his compositions, which he was obliged to 
read once a fortnight, from ope year’s end to ano- 
ther, and for which I received apples in payment. 
How he subsequently came up in the world, and by 
what means, I am even now somewhat at a loss to 
know ; but it must be solely owing to the supre- 
macy of cash. His honest old father was one of 
those men, who think that learning is of little con- 
sequence ; and that at the utmost a superficial dis- 
play of it is sufficient at any rate ; just enough to 
be fashionable. Between him and his wife, it was 
agreed, that their hopeful John should go to college, 
and then come to Philadelphia and read law. The old 
man could bear the expense; for he had risen to be 
one of the richest of his townsmen, by a wheat 
speculation with a flour merchant in the city. 

‘The metamorphose of their sun has been accom- 
plished. ‘The other day I met that hopeful youth 
in Chesnut-street. He was arrayed in the ludicrous 
fashion of the present day ;—his sugar-loaf hat, a- 
la-mode London, rested on the outer verge of his 
head, his huge whiskers curled delectably over his 
round collar and his protruded chin; with white 
gloves, arattan, a spy-glass and a plated chain—all 
indicating his adoption of the whole code of the 
laws of Dandyism. He was walking with another’ 
buck, apparently of the same calibre ; and I came 
full upon him, with a companion, who as well as 
myself was once his acquaintance, though never 
his admirer. 

‘* How are you, John,” was our almost simulta- 
neous inquiry. The biped stared. 

Se you not know us?” we asked ;—and then, 
to strengthen his bad memory, we mentioned Bucks 
County and our old school hours. 

“No, ’pon honor; I furger pour faces—it’s a 
long time since I have seen Bucks County. I am 
something in haste, gentlemen—I think you are 
mistaken in the person.” 

Touched with his pride, for he blushed as he 
spoke, at his fancied degradation, in the presence 
of his companion—my friend promptly replied to 
his confused denial, and his shameful refusal of 
recognition, 

“* Well—your memory is probably as poor as it 
was formerly. I am lately from Bucks County— 
your father is bustling briskly about the farm yet; 
and your mother makes as good cheese as ever.—: 
Good morning.” 

I shall never forget the look of chagrin and mor- 
tification which the luckless John wore at that mo- 
ment. He turned a kind of half-angry, half-beseech- 
ing glance at my friend, as if to beg him to desist ; 
bowed in manifest confusion, and passed on. 

I learned afterwards, that the promising young 
man was a regularly entered member of the ton ;— 
that instead of attending to his studies, he was 
lounging about town, betting at the races, rolling 
nine-pins at the shuffle-board, and crying bravo! 
at the theatre. A brainless thing, valued only for 
his ready money, and as proud as it was possible for 
such a fool to be. Disdaining old friends, and re- 
cognizing in no case whatever, his former acquain- 
tances in the country. Should his old father, or 
his venerable mother, meet him in the street, as 
they appear at home, he would, without doubt, pass 
them by as strangers. 

Such is a fair picture of many; not only of those 
who have arisen by some unexpected success, but 
of many who inherit wealth, and have as litle in- 
tellect to distinguish them, as the animal we have 
just described. There are thousands, too, with 
greater ability and worth, who give way to the same 
servile homage, to the narrow apd contemptible 
weakness of pride. ._We would wish no man to 
prostrate his dignity of character, by associating 


with the unworthy ; but let him, under all the smiles 
of fortune, shew respect to those who deserve it ; 
to those whom he has tried and known, aud never 
suffer himself to be estranged from old and worthy 
friends, because they cannot count on so much gold 
ashimself. It is in despising such distinctions, that 
the true gentleman is the soonest made manifest. 

Look at the master-spirits who flourished in the 
American Revolution. They were gentlemen ; but 
not in the acceptation of the word by many at the 
present day. There was by no means an equality 
in their fortunes—did they cease in consequence to 
co-operate and confer with each other, in matters 
relative to the welfare of their country? They were 
a band of brothers ; and paltry distinctions formed 
no part of their creed. Why was not Rocer Susr- 
MAN ashamed to own in Congress, that he had made 
shoes ? Because he was a man, and knew that it 
was not dishonorable ; because he was a Christian, 
and knew that Providence, for all-wise purposes, 
had meted out his portion unto him; and had given 
precept after precept in divine revelation, of the 
vanity of riches. Why did the celebrated Girrorp, 
the editor of the London Quarterly Review, revert 
with pleasure to his apprenticeship as a cordwain- 
er, and trace, from that humble situation, his pro- 
gressive and praise-worthy march to emolument 
and renown? Because he knew that mind was to 
be valued above riches, and that the soul was the 
noblest part of man; and that its gifts, in wherever 
seen, are deserving of respect, and should elicit 
urbanity to the possessor. 

I have pursued this subject farther than was at 
‘first my intention. It is cnarsely drawn up; but I 
believe it contains facts, and I would that the evil 
complained of might find a remedy. Merit would 
then find its reward more speedily; brainless pre- 
sumption would be placed on its proper level ; and 
men would be constrained to feel that “the rich 
and the poor meet together—the Lord is the maker 
of them all.” Hespomas. 


—-2e— 
SOUL, TAKE THINE EASE. 
[Communicated by a Member of the Medical profession.} 


A few months ago, I was suddenly called upon to 
attend a person who was said to be alarmingly ill. 
It was on a winter evening. After hurrying through 
snow-drifts, I drew near to a neat cottage, the door 
of which was wide open: I knocked, but no one 
answered ; I passed into what appeared to be a par- 
lour; all was dark and still; neither voice nor 
complaint was heard. Groping my way to the 
handle of a door on the other side of the room, [ 
opened it, and beheld a woman standing like a 
statue, with hands clasped together, head bent down 
and eyes rivetted in mute yet desperate grief upon 
the dead body of a man, who lay stretched at fuil 
length at her feet, across the hearth-stone of the 
kitchen fire. He lay flat on his back, with his face 
turned up, and eyes staring wide open: the breath 
had but just left him: he had on his usual dress : 
there had been no interference with his person— 
no bustle—no warning. My attention was sudden- 
ly called from the dead to the living, the female ex- 
claimed in agony, ‘ Oh my poor dear husband, are 
you indeed gone!’ nature could not sustain any 
more ; she was sinking to the earth; I caught her 
and placed her ina chair. By this time the mes- 
senger who had summoned me, and whom I had 
out-run, arrived; from her I learnt that the deceas- 
ed had been seized, while in perfect health, with a 





fit, and that he sank down to the ground ‘with a 
faint moan. He had just come in from removing 
some snow from the door-way, and was about to 


wash his hands, and sit down with his wife toa 
quiet cup of tea, when, before he could well turm 
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himself round, his soul was at the bar of God! I 
mentally exclaimed, ‘‘ So, then, that face so white 
and unmeaning, those eyes so blank and filmy, 
which stare so vacantly on the ceiling, were, but 
a few moments since, exchanging cordial and fa- 
miliar glances with those near and dear to them ; 
those limbs so firm and well knit, that frame so 
stout, which seemed to give pledge of great capa- 
bility and enjoyment for many years to come, has, 
by one stroke been felled go the earth, and forced 
to give up its trust! Lord, what is man! at his 
best state he is altogether vanity.” 

It were needless to go further into detail of what 
took place around me; suffice it to say, that my 
mind, long accustomed to scenes of mortality, 
never felt more powerfully the danger of procras- 
tination as to the concerns of the soul. An inti- 
mate friend of the parties informed me, that they 
had been shopkeepers in a large country town, and 
that, after several years of close application to bu- 
siness, they had succeeded so far as to be enabled 
to carry into execution a long-cherished and darl- 
ing scheme of earthly happiness: (a scheme by the 
way, that flatters the imagination of every worldling, 
whose wishes are bounded by this life,) to retire 
from the cares and fatigues of business; to live 
without being obliged to labor for their livelihood ; 
to take their own time for eating, sleeping, going 
out, and coming in; and to procure for their own 
peculiar enjoyment, all that their hoarded means 
could purchase. In the meantime, be it remember- 
ed, God was not in their thoughts ; no part of their 
property was intended for his honor or cause upon 
earth, neither was their leisure and strength, nor 
any other capability that they possessed, to be de- 
voted to him. No, their health was too good to be 
doubted ; the world with all its quiet snug comforts 
was to be enjoyed a little longer, before such solemn 
topics as eternity, judgment, heaven, and hell, could 
be seriously attended to! They had said within 
their hearts, “** Soul, thou hast much goods laid up 
for many years, take thine ease, eat, drink, and be 
merry.” Accordingly they had left off trade, had 
come ‘to live in the respectable looking cottage 
which I have mentioned, had got all trimmed up in 
and about it to their satisfaction, and after a few 
months residence there, God said to one of them, 
“‘ Thou fool, this night is thy soul required of thee.” 
No time was given for parley; ina moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye,the startled soul was called 
into the presence of Him, whose piercing eye had 
long scanned its every thought as well as deed. It 
is not for me to say what passed there, but I know 
the word of God, and believe it; and I greatly fear 
that its every page went point blank against him. 
That infallible word declares, “ Except ye repent, 
ye shall all likewise perish ;” and again, “ Except 
a man be born again, he oannot enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.” —[Zondon Fract Magazine. 
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From Mayhew’s “ Lives of Indian Children.” 
THE DEVOUT LITTLE BOY. 


WILLIAM TUPHAUS, 
Who died at Chitmark, in the year 1703, aged twelve years. 


This child’s parents, especially his mother, (be- 
ing a very discreet and pious woman,) instructed 
both him and their other children while young, en- 
deavoring to teach them to know God, and call up- 
on him. And this boy had been, for a considera- 
ble time before his death, a very erderly and obedi- 
ent child; and his friends observed, that he fre- 
quently retired into some place by himself, which 
was, as they supposed, for secret prayer to God. 

Once when a brother of his, who was younger 
than, himself, was suddenly taken very sick, and his 
mother had nobody else but him with her, who then 
stood by, observing the sickness and pain of his 
brother, and the affliction and distress of his moth- 
er on the account thereof, he on a sudden said to 
her, let us pray; and immediately putting himself 
into. a proper posture for it, began audibly to call 
upon the Lord; and he did then in the first place 
humbly confess his own sins, and utter unworthi- 


ness of the least of God’s favors, and beg most de- 
voutly the pardon of them ; praying also that God 
would renew and sanctify him, and teach and ena- 
ble him to do his duty. Then he prayed for his 
sick brother, that God would spare his life, and re- 
cover his health; and that he might be taught to 
know and serve the Lord; but that if otherwise, 
his brother were then to die, that yet God would 
have mercy on him, and save him with an eternal 
salvation. He also prayed for his poor, afflicted 
mother, that she might be comforted, and enabled 
to endure the trial which she wasthen under. He 
prayed also for his absent father, that God would 
preserve him, endue him with his grace, and make 
him meet for his eternal kingdom: then he prayed 
for all his other relations, for all mankind, and par- 
ticularly for children, that they might be partakers 
of special and saving mercy with God; and in this 
prayer of his, he pleaded the merits and interces- 
sion of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, and only Sa- 
viour of sinners. ~ ‘This was when he was about ten 
years old. 

After this youth had thus prayed, he appeared 
yet more grave and serious than he had formerly 
done. He did not any longer behave himself ‘ike 
a young boy; but rather Jike some man of years, 
who had his heart seasoned with the grace of God ; 
he kept at home, and took care of the affairs of the 
house when his-father was gone abroad to work, 
and was as dutiful to his parents as any child could 
be. 

The mother of this lad took notice, that when his 
father began to eat without asking a blessing on the 
food prepared, (which though a good man, he 
sometimes did,) he used to go out and not begin to 
eat when the rest of the family did; but the reason 
of this she did not at first understand ; but at length 
observing whither he went, and what he did, she 
perceived that he went by himself to pray to God, 
and she concluded it was to perform the duty which 
her husband neglected; because, as soon as he 
had done, he would come in and eat. 

He was sick but three days before he died, im 
which time he called frequently and fervently upon 
God for mercy ; but generally spoke so low, that 
but little of what he said conld be understood by 
those who were with lim. 

On the day on which he died, a little before it 
was light, his mother perceived that he was awake, 
and heard him praying to God, though with but a 
low voice, as he had done before, during the time 
of his sickness. At length, when his prayer was 
ended, she spake to him, and asked him if he were 
awake ; to which replying that he was, and was 
not sleepy, she told him that it was good to wake 
early in the morning, and to think upon God, and 
upon the things of another world, continuing her 
discourse till day-light; which having finished, he 
thanked her for what she had said to him. But 
then appearing very ill and full of pain, much more 
than he had hitherto been, he again began to call 
upon God, and that with a louder voice than he 
pe pares done, so that he might be plainly heard 
and understood. He prayed God to pardon all his 
sins, and to renew and sanctify him by his Holy 
Spirit, and so to fit him for his eternal and heaven- 
ly kingdom. He earnestly entreated that God 
would not cast him off and reject him; and in the 
whole, pleaded the merits and intercession of Jesus 
Christ, on whom he affirmed that he did put his 
trust, as the only Saviour of sinners, and refuge of 
his soul. ; 

When he had thus prayed, his mother perceiving 
that he looked very earnestly upon her, asked him, 
if he desired any thing of her; yes, said he, I have 
a grest desire you should once more pray for me. 
She very readily complied with his desire, there be- 
ing none ‘but children in the house with her; and 
she says, that God then enabled her, not only to ask 
for him the mercies which she then thought he 
needed, but did also help her to resign him up to 
that God who had lent him to her, and to give her 
consent that he should take him away from her, if 
so it seemed good in his sight. 





Having thus resigned him to God, she, perceiving 
that he was nigh to death, presently sent for’ his 
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grandfather, Jonathan Amos, to come and pray 
with and for him; which he having with much af. 
fection done, the pious youth presently expired. 
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From the Western Luminary, 
NOVELS AND PLAYS. , 


Sir,—About forty years ago, early in the spring 
of the year, I was in Philadelphia, and dined with 
a commercial house formed by two brothers, who 
were both bachelors, and largely in business. The 
youngest of them had received a liberal education 
was young, handsome, and accomplished, and had 
just returned from London, where he had spent the 
winter in business and gay company. This being 
ais first trip to England, he intended this dinner 
principally for the sons of the first merchants in the 
city, upwards of twenty of whom were present. In 
the course of conversation after dinner, while si. 
ting round the table drinking wine, theatrical per. 
formances were spoken of with great approbation 
and eulogized as the best moral school in the world. 
Being sient myself on the subject, my opinion was 
asked. In giving it, I begged leave to differ from 
them entirely, and gave it as my opinion that thea. 
trical performances were calculated to check in 
young ladies and gentlemen all solid moral improve. 
ment of the mind, and to introduce extravagance, 
dissipation, and a light frivolous conversation. Ip 
giving this opinion, it fixed the eyes of all the con- 
pany upon me, with a sternness that convinced me 
that they thought it deserved their strongest repro. 
bation. To satisfy them that I was right, I propos 
ed to them to appoint two of their number, with 
whom I would go to the theatre two or three nights 
in the week for one month, on condition that they 
should introduce me the next morning to more or 
less of the young ladies that were at the play, and 
that those two gentlemen as a committee should re 
port their opinions at the end of the month. Tle 
company acceded to the proposition, and a fair cx 
periment was made, and at the same time we 
agreed to dine at the same place, by invitation of 
the said firm, at the expiration of the month, whe 
their committee should report to them on the sub 
ject. At the expiration of the month, their com 
mittee at this dinner reported to the company, thit 
they had attended the plays with me two and three 
times a week during the month, and had introduced 
me to about eighty young ladies on the succeeding 
days of each play, out of which but one of then 
conversed on the moral of the play, and that tle 
conversation of the others, was generally respecting 
the dresses and gestures of the actresses and actors, 
and that where there were two, three, or four ladies 
together, which frequently happened, a great pat 
of their conversation turned on the fashionable 
dresses of the ladies forming the audience, suchss, 
“Did you see such and such ladies’ fine robes 
fine bonnets, and fine earrings, and where can they 
be got,—have you read such and such novels, an 
have you been at such and such dances,” &c. &¢. 
This very light kind of conversation, convinced the 
committee that plays and novels were a very grett 
injury to all solid moral improvement of their min¢s, 
and so concluded their report, which, with the ret 
sons givén by the committee, met the approbation 
of the company generally. As there is at presett 
a considerable rage amongst the youth of both sexes 
for novels and plays, I have been induced to gilt 
you this plain statement of facts, which, should 
meet your approbation, you are at liberty to publish 
in yout very useful paper. Honsstvs. 
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From the Youth's Fries. 
THE TWO MITES. 

“« Mother, why did Jesus say that the poor wido" 
who threw in two mites gave more than all the 1 
who cast money into the treasury 1” 

“My dear Anna, there are two reasons why ti# 














Lord Jesus Christ should say this, which I will « 
deavour to explain to you. We are told that hes! 
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people as they came to bring their offerings. Now! ther officer. ‘They were successful in the expedi- 
he not only saw them, but could read their hearts, tion, and were returning with a load of fresh pro- 


and know what their thoughts were as they threw | vision, of which the fort had a long time been des- 


intheir gifts. And itis not the amount we give, 
which is most acceptable to the Lord, but the mo- 
tives that induce us to offer unto him of our sub- 
stance; ‘the Lord loveth a cheerful giver.’ And 
the second is, that those who were rich, though 
they may have cast in a great deal, yet it was of 
their abundance; whenthey had given much, they 
had still much left; while the poor widow, who 
could give but, one farthing, gave more than they, 
for it was ‘all that she had, even all her living.’ 
And when we give to the treasury of the Lord, we 
must give as he hath prospered us, or our offering 
is vain, and we are guilty before the Lord.” 

‘* Mother, ought every person to give ?” 

** Yes, my dear, and I am glad you have asked 
these questions, for I think that even so young a 
child as you are, should of the little you have give 
something to the Lord. We live in a day when 
great exertions are making by the people of God 
to spread abroad in the earth the knowledge of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Bibles are trans- 
lated into many languages ; missionaties are preach- 
ing to the ignorant and destitute in our own coun- 
try, and among the heathen of other countries; 
religious tracts are printed and are circulating from 
shore to shore ; and the Sabbath school, that takes 
little children by the hand and leads them to the feet 
of Jesus,—all these and many more good works are 
now to be supported, that the blessed kingdom of 
God our Father may come, and fill the whole earth. 
And as it is the duty of all, whether young or old, 
to give something, I will propose a simple plan to 
you which has just occurred tome. I think that 
from your little pocket money you might spare eve- 
ry week,onecent. And I would advise you to have 
some small box or separate place to put it in, and 
be sure to do this every week : do not put it off, and 
think that at the end of a month, you will give four 
cents, you might thus neglect it altogether. And at 
the close of the year, while you continue in the 
Sabbath school, you may, if you please, add the 
contents of your box to the fund that is raised to 
aid in sending missionaries to establish schools in 
parts of the country where there now are none. 
You might do this, as a thank-offering to the 
Lord for his great goodness in allowing you to 
share the privileges and blessings of the Sabbath- 
school.” . 

‘I wish I could give more, mother.” 

“I wish you could, my dear, and if you are but 
willing to do what you can, perhaps you may. 
There are many little boys and girls whose parents 
are rich, who might save three or four cents every 
week for the treasury of the Lord; and they would 
know in their early years, that the saying of the 
Lord Jesus was true, ‘It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.’” _ ** 

Auburn, Cayuga co. N. Y. 
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CAPTAIN GREGG AND HIS DOG. 


When very young, I took much delight in read- 
ing an anecdote, in the American Preceptor, of a 
dog who saved his master’s life; and one of the 
earliest efforts of my memory was to repeat the 
concluding lines: 

** My dog, the trustiest of his kind, 
With gratitude infames my mind ; 
I mark his true and faithful way, 
And in my service copy Tray:”” 

In after life I heard it told, with many addition- 
al and interesting particulars, by the late General 
Dearborn ; a man whose life would form half the 
history of his country, and whose memory was an 
inexhaustible fund of anecdote. 

“I was,” said he, “ personally acquainted with 
Captain Gregg, and have seen the valuable dog to 
which he owed his life. Soon after the British and 
Indians, under General St. Legar, raised the siege 
of Fort Sehuyler, so bravely defended: by General 
Gainsvoort, Captain Gregg, of the New-York line, 
obtained permission to hunt, accompanied by a bro- 





titute, when they were suddenly fired upon by an 
ambush of Indians. Both the officers fell ; and the 
Indians coming up, knocked them down with a 
tomahawk, and scalped them, as their manner is, 
when they have time, from the forehead to the 


, back of the neck ; leaving only a couple of small 


locks of hair by the side of the ears. 

Captain Gregg wore his hair in a club, by means 
of which they took off the scalp, after having pass- 
ed the knife entirely round the head. In describ- 
ing the operation, he said it felt as if molten lead 
were poured upon him. Yet he had the hardihood 
to be pertectly still, suppressing even his breath, 
lest his enemies should discover that life was in 
him ; and the Indians, very naturally supposing their 
cruel work had been fatal, departed. 

After lying in this situation some time, he felt 
his burning head touched gently and tenderly ; and 
he immediately conjectured it was his favorite dog, 
which had accompanied him to the chase, and ran 
away at the first approach of the Indians. ‘* Nev- 
er,” said he, “shall I forget how soothing the cool 
tongue of the faithful creature felt at that dreadful 
moment.” Supposing by the fearlessness of the 
animal, that the Indians had gone, he raised his 
head, with difficulty, and looked around him. His 
brother officer lay dead near him; and his favorite 
spaniel, after a few indications of anxious sympathy, 
disappeared in the woods. 

On attempting to rise, Captain Gregg foynd, that 


he was wounded near the back bone by 4 tnusket 
shot, and was severely. bruised on the & read by 
the stroke of a tomahawk. The Indians always 


consider a blow of the tomahawk across the fore- 
head as immediate death; and it would inevitably 
have put a sudden end to the suffering of the unfor- 
tunate officer, had not the cocked-hat which he 
wore, taken the principal weight of the stroke. 

However, alone, and mangled as he was, he had 
no hopes of life. Having resigned himself to die, 
he crawled, as well as he was able, to. his, dead 
companion, and opening his waistcoat, he laid his 
throbbing head upon his soft, warm bosom ; for the 
sticks and stones amung which he lay, were torture 
to him. 

But he was not forsaken in this.trying hour; his 
faithful dog had not forgotten him! ‘The officers at 
Fort Scuyler had already began to entertain fears 
for the safety of the hunters, and were anxiously on 
the look-out for their return, when ‘‘ Tray” was 
seen issuing from the wood, panting with eagerness 
and fatigue. ‘‘ They are coming—for there is the 
dog!” was the universal exclamation. But their 
anxious eyes were bent towards the wood in vain ; 
their friends did not appear; and the spaniel by 
whining, crouching, going to and fro, and looking 
up in the most supplicating manner, plainly indicat- 
ed that some accident had befallen them. A detach- 
ment was immediately ordered to follow him. With 
unerring instinct the faithful creature guided them 
to the scene we have just described ; ever and anon 
returning from a rapid race to reproach their una- 
voidable delay. The dying was found resting on 
the bosom of the dead—one was committed to the 
earth, and the other, under the care of the surgeon, 
borne carefully to the fort. 

Eight weeks after this, during which time the 
capture of Burguyne had taken place, General, then 
Colonel Dearborn, returned from the scenes of Sara- 
toga to Albany, where he heard the story, just as we 
have related it, fromthe lips of Capt. Gregg. The 
dog in the meanwhile sat gravely at his side, looking 
wistfully in his face, as if conscious that he was the 
hero of the tale. ‘* Well,” said Colonel Dearborn, 
“TIT sup you cannot be induced to part with 
him.” “No,” replied the officer, “ not till I part 
with life: he shall never want for a friend, till my 
bones are in the dust.” The dog wagged his tail, 
put his paw upen his master’s foot, and nestled close 
to his side. [Massachusetts Journal. 

Question for Children. 

Who did ‘ Tray,” in his conduct, as stated above, most re- 

semble, the Priest, the Levite, or the Samaritan? 




















REVIEW. 








For the Youth’s Companion. 
THE LADY OF THE MANOR, VOL.7. Mrs. SHER- 
woov.—Crocker & Brewster, 1829. 

This volume is made up of sundry stories, only 
one of which we can attend to at this time. This 
story is entitled the ‘“‘ Shepherdess of the Alps.” Its 
outlines are as follows. Emily, the heroine, was 
the daughter of the ‘ remarkably handsome, but ele- 
gant and accomplished” Ernesthus Muller. At her 
birth she lost her mother, ‘‘ one of the most lovely 
as well as the most amiable of women.” Mr. Mul- 
ler was an infidel. Mrs. Mutler seems not to have 
come to the knowledge of this fact, until after their 
marriage, although, the author says, she was “* pi- 
ous and penctrating!” Mr. Muller had also a son 
by a previous marriage, called Christopher. After 
the death of Emily’s mother, Mr. M. returned to the 
army, and left his children to the care of Mrs. 
Courtney. After an absence ofa number of years, 
he left the army an invalid, and came to reside with 
his children. His son, who could not bear the 
harsh treatment of his ill tempered father, ran away, 
and was not heard of for many years. Mrs. Court- 
ney died—Mr. Muller and his daughter visited 
France, and on the death of his brother in Germa- 
ny, they returned thither. After many years, Mr. 
M. renounced his infidelity and became pious.— 
His son was restored, and Emily married to Charles 
Harrington, the friend of her early days. 

Little Emily was in her tenth year. And the 
author says “ nothing can be conceived of in hu- 
man nature more lovely than Emily was, at that time; 
she was so gentle, so fair, so simple, so smiling, and 
yet so intelligent.” And she continues, “ after 
these remarks it will not be doubted but this little 
girl had some proper feelings respecting religion |” 
Why? We have seen many little girls who were so 
gentle, and so fair, and so simple, and so smiling, 
who were not Christians. But, perhaps, Mrs. 
Sherwood, when she said that Emily had some 
“* proper feelings respecting religion,” did not mean 
that she was pious. Let us see. ‘* Nevertheless,” 
she continues, “ Emily’s religion was like that of 
her grandmother’s.” And what sort of religion was 
that? “It was not founded onan extensive knowl- 
edge of scriptural truths, though it was a sincere 
and pious approval of what was goed.” “She was 
habitually pious and resigned.” If Emily’s religion 
then, was like her grandmother’s, she must have 
been a Christian ; for nobody can be “ habitually 
pious and resigned,” without being a Christian. 
We are persuaded, however, that our author be- 
lieves that something more is necessary, than being 
gentle and fair and simple and smiling and intelli- 
gent, to constitute a Christian; and what she has 
written concerning Emily’s religious character in 
her tenth year, may have been done inadvertently. 
However this may be, its tendency must be injuri- 
ous. We hear nothing more of Emily’s piety for a 
number of years, although she occupies a large space 
in the story. While in France and Germany, she 
found relief in reading infidel books, and regarded 
the Bible ‘tas the sick man does the surgeon’s 
knife.” She is represented, however, as maintain- 
ing her private devotions. What sort of piety must 
this be? Towards the winding up of the story,. 
sighs and tears, and embraces and faintings begin 
to thicken. We knew that the writersof romance 
had discovered the secret fountains of sighs and 
tears, and had drawn from them largely. We had 
hoped, however, that they had monopolized these 
conveniences ; but it seems that the writers of re- 
ligious fiction have come in for a share in this dis- 
covery, and now we can have sighing, and weeping,. 
and fainting, and embracing, and dying, done in- 
the best style, in Sabbath School books. Our Pu- 
ritan fathers were afraid even of the semblance of 
Popery. They would not even wear the surplice, 
nor administer the sacrament kneeling, nor allow a 
pieture to hang in a church, and we wish that the 
writers of Sabbath school books were as much 
afraid of the costume and trickery of romance. In. 
this connexion we would advert to the importance 
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to doa wrong thing, I was wicked, although anoth- 


ree cm mah 
which is attached to personal appearance. Mrs. ' 
Sherwood is faulty in this particalar. All her he- 


roes and heroines are surprisingly beautiful. She 
does not often forget to introduce them as “ the ele- 
gant,” “ the accomplished,” ‘ the lovely ;” and if a 
lady, the reader’s attention is immediately directed 
to her sparkling eye, and beautiful hair, and heav- 
enly countenance, and accomplished manners—“ the 
fairest thing in nature.” Just as if piety could not 
live under a homely garb. Those upon whom na- 
ture has not lavished her richest gifts may retire, 
for they never can figure ina religious novel. Per- 
haps it would be well to see what the Bible says of 
the personal appearance of its most important and 
interesting characters. If it were a matter of much 
consequence, one would think we should have had 
a particular description of the personal appearance 
of the “‘ first woman,” but we are not even told 
whether she were white or black. Sarah was a 
“fair woman to look upon.” Rachel ‘* was beau- 
tiful, and well favoured.” Of the beauty of Debo- 
rah, one of the most interesting women of whom we 
have any account, we are not informed. ‘‘ Then 
sang Deborah,” is deemed a sufficient introduction. 
Joseph “‘ was a goodly person and well favoured.” 
‘* Bat in Israel there was none to be so much prais- 
ed for his beauty as Absolom,” the wicked Absolom. 
This is all we hear of the beauty of the persons 
above mentioned, and the example is worthy to be 
imitated. But we have not yet done with “ the 
Shepherdess of the Alps.” Emily received the ap- 
pellation of shepherdess from the following circum- 
cumstance. She was going one morning to visit 
an aged friend, who lived in a romantic little cottage, 
when she met a shepherd boy, who was crying bit- 
terly because he had lost a book which belonged to 
his grandmother. Her natural sympathies were 
awakened, and she took the little shepherd’s crook 
and engaged to tend his flock while he went to 
look for his lost book. Emily amused herself by 
enwreathing her person and her crook with flowers. 
This being done, and all things prepared for a scene, 
Charles Harrington, her future husband, and Chris- 
topher, her long lost brother, took her by surprise. 
** She burst into tears,” of course, ‘‘and was with 
difficulty prevented from falling.” On “ recover- 
ing her recollections she found herself in the arms 
of her brother” and Charles “ kneeling at her feet 
holding both her hands.”  ‘‘ There are scenes in 
life which defy description.” When Emily ac- 
quainted her father of the return of her brother, 
‘* she threw her arms around him, falling on her 
knees by his side. Emily,” said her father ‘‘ my 
Emily, and attempting tu rise, his strength failed 
him, and his daughter, weeping aloud, could scarce- 
ly support him, till Charles and Christopher ran 
intothe room.” ‘QO!’ says the author, ‘ who can 
describe the scene that took place.” 

We would not leave an itmpression that there is 
nothing said about religion in this story. There is 
something said; but we are free to affirm that the 
work is not suitable for a Sabbath School Library. 
We know that the work is popular, and sought after 
for the Sabbath School, but we are glad that it has 
not yet been admitted imto the Mass. Sabbath 
School Depository. REVIEWER. 
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THE CHARACTER OF ABRAHAM. 


“Ma,” said little Mary to her mother, “ was 
Abraham a good man?” ‘To be sure he was,” 
said Mrs. V., “ for he was called the friend of God, 
(James 2. 23;) and the father of all them that he- 
lieve, (Rom. 4. t1;) and Christ himself assured 
the Jews, that they should see Abraham and Isaac 
and Jacob in the kingdom of God, (Luke 13. 28.) 
But why do you ask that question?” ‘ Because,” 
said Mary, ‘‘I have been reading here in Genesis 
(chap. 22,) about his attempting to kill his son : 
he bound Isaac his son, and laid him upon the al- 
tar upon the wood. And Abraham stretched forth 
his hand, and took the knife to slay his son.” 

Mother.—But he did not kill him. 


er person might prevent my doing it. Now I know 


stop, just at the instant he was going to cut Isaac’s 
throat; but I am sure he was as wicked as if he 
had not been hindered. 

Mother.—But you know that God commanded 
him to do it, and we must all obey the commands 
of God. 

Mary.—Yes, Ma, I read that too; but one of 
God’s commands is, “‘ Thou shalt not kill,” and it 
can never be right for a father to slay hisson. God’s 
telling Abraham to do so, makes it more strange 
still. It seems as if God did wrong too, as well as 
Abraham. 

Mother.—You should not speak so, my daughter; 
shall not the Judge of all the earth do right? 
Mary.—Yes, Ma; but I meant, it seems so to me, 
and I do not know how to make it appear right. 
Mother.—You should say then that you do not 
understand it, and ask to have it explained. If 
you desire it, I will try to remove your difficulties 
about it. 

Mury.—Do, Ma, for I want to know, very much. 
Mrs. V. then remarked as follows. 
God says, “‘ Thou shalt not kill ;” and if a man 
hates another in bis heart, and kills him on that ac- 
count, he isa murderer. But, to put a person to 
death, is not always wicked. IfI kill a man acci- 
dentally, I am not criminal for it. The sheriff, who 
hangs the murderer to prevent his killing others, is 
only doing his duty. A man who kills a robber, 
when defending his house and the lives of his fam- 
ily in the night, is not guilty. So aman who runs 
a great risk of losing his own life in the same way, 
is not a self-murderer. And God in his providence 
may require a Christian to defend his country, when 
invaded and pillaged in time of war; and thus he 
may cause the death of some of the enemy, and 
lose his own life, and not be wicked. 

God is the Author of life, and has a perfect right 
to take it away when he pleases. He may destroy 
our lives by sickness, by lightning, by drowning, 
or in any way he chooses. He may also appoint, 
that one person shall fall by the hand of another, 
if it seems good in hissight. He gave his own Son, 
when he was a man upon earth, into the hands of 
wicked men, to be crucified and slain. He had 
given Isaac life, and had a right to take it 
away atany moment. He gave Abraham this son; 
and he had a right to remove him when he pleased. 

You know too that Christ, though he was not a 
sinner himself, died on the cross to save sinners: 
that is, he was willing to suffer, that a great mul- 
titude of lost sinners might be pardoned and saved. 
The Father gave up his well-beloved Son to death, 
for the same purpose. So God has had some good 
and glorious purpose to be promoted by the death 
of good men. They must suffer, that they might 
do good. Now suppose the death of Isaac was 
necessary, for doing great good in the world ; and 
God saw fit that he should die for that purpose. 
Ought not Isaac to be willing to die? And sup- 
pose it was God’s will that his father should slay 
him, ought not Abraham to sacrifice his son? He 
would suffer more in slaying his son, than Isaac 
would in dying; but should he not be willing to 
suffer what God required that he should? 

Still there seems to you to be one command of 
God against another. Thisisexplained by my con- 
duct towards yourself and the other children.’ I 
forbid your striking each other, or injuring each 
other in any way. That is my standing rule, or 
law, every day and hour; whether you are at home 
or abroad ; whetherI am present with you or ab- 
sent from you. But now suppose your little broth- 
er has done wicked thing and must be whipped. 
Suppose I am sick and feeble, or for some other 
cause I choose you should whip him for me. It 
would make your own heart ache, but ought you 
not to do itif I command you? 

Mary. Yes, mother; but I ought not to AZ 
him, if even you should bid me do it. 

Mother. True, Mary, because I have no right, 


that an angel called to Abraham and bade him} 


_ 
— 


obey him in all things, when he commands us. 
But I was showing, that my particylar command 
to whip your brother, when J saw fit, released yon 
from the — command never to strike him; 
and for that time, and just as far as I commanded, 
made it right for you to strike him. Still, that par- 
ticular command gave you no liberty to injure him 
at any other time, or indulge towards him the least 
unfriendly feeling. ‘This was the case with Abra- 
ham. The command, ‘“ Thou shalt not kill,” was 
always binding on him, except when God himself 
required him to kill. And then, you will observe, 
God did not require him to murder his son ; that is, 
to hate him, and kill bim from some bad motive. 
And Abraham doubtless loved his son more, when 
he bound him and laid him on the altar, than 
ever he did in his life before. But he obeyed God, 
who, for a good and glorious purpose, had required 
of him the most painful and trying duty. 

Another circumstance is, that Abraham did not 
take up the notion of sacrificing his son of his own 
fancy. He did not infes it was his duty, from any 
supposed leadings of providence, or from any 
dreams or visions. He did not do it because any 
of his fellow men advised or commanded him. He 
had the special command directly from God him- 
self; and was absolutely certain that God spoke to 
him, and required him to offer the sacrifice, With- 
out certainty in this case, he would not have done 
right to offer it. Therefore, those persons in mod- 
ern times who have thought God required them to 
kill some of their fellow men, were either crazy or 
most sadly deluded. God does not now speak to 
men by living prophets, or by a voice from heaven ; 
and our whole duty must be Jearned from the Bible. 
The command, “ ‘Thou shalt not kill,” is always 
binding upon us in its letter and spirit; and we 
cannot have a particular command to take the life 
of a fellow creature, as Abraham had. He did right 
toobey, because he knew that God spoke to him 
and required it; and God had a right to suspend 
the sixth commandment on that occasion, and to 
require, for a wise and benevolent purpose, that tbe 
affectionate father should bind his own son as a 
sacrifice and offer him upon his altar. 

When the historian says, (Gen. 22. 1,) ‘‘God did 
tempt Abraham,” the meaning is what we should 
now express by the word try. God tried Abraham, 
to see if he would obey him in that painful and self 
denying manner. 

Let us admire and imitate the faith of Abraham. 
Though Jsaac was to be the father of the Messiah, 
according to the promise of God, yet God now re 
quires him to take his life before he has a child to 
leave behind him. ‘ By faith Abraham, when he 
was tried, offered up Isaac, - - - accounting that 
God was able to raise him up, even from the dead: 
from whence also he received bim in a figure.” 
(Heb. 11. 17,19.) He believed the promise would 
not fail; but that Isaac would be raised to life again. 
And though his death was prevented, yet, figura- 
tively speaking, the wondering father received him 
from the dead. He was as one alive from the dead, 
when he was saved so unexpectedly in the critical 
moment, and the victim arose from the altar alive & 
in vigor. O let us believe every promise & every word 
of Jehovah, though clouds and darkness seem to be 
round about him; for he will not suffer his faith- 
fulness to fail, nor alter the thing that has gone out 
of his lips. Let us obey his plain directions and 
commands, whatever pain or suffering it may re- 
quire, knowing that every sacrifice made from love 
to Christ, will be recompensed at the resurrection of 
the just. 

Let us learn to exercise right feelings, when we 
are obliged to do that which is painful to others. 
Abraham had no murder in his heart, but the most 
intense parental affection, when he took the knife 
to slay his son! So should parents correct or re- 

ove their offending ebildren for their good, from 
a to God and to their souls, aud not from passion 
or anger. Soshould Christians not suffer sin upos 
their brethren, but faithfully reprove them ; and they 
should learn from Abraham to be faithful, while 








Mary.—I know it; but he tried to do it; And 
you told me yesterday, that if I intended and tried 


te 


either to kill him myself, or to command you to do 
it. But God has aright; and you and I are to 


their hearts indulge no bitterness and wrath, and 
overflow with Christian love and compassion. 
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